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illation of the cranium, which, he says, is that part of the human 
skeleton upon which nature has impressed indelible and constant cha- 
racters, lie early addressed (June 3, 1864) a respectful letter to the 
municipality of Ravenna, offering his services to search for the vener- 
able remains and to give a scientific description of them. He received 
a tardy reply from the municipality, informing him that there was no 
intention whatever to open the urn which contained the bones of 
Dante, and that the profane hand of man could not, without offence, 
approach its interior. This was in July 1864. The bones of Dante, 
which had been removed from the chest at a remote period, were 
found in the wall of the chapel of Braccio Forte, on the 27th May, 
1865, which took away all idea of profanation. He pointedly inquires 
why, if the municipality had not confidence in him, did they not 
apply to other competent persons, and above all to the illustrious 
ethnograph Nicolucoi 1 At this latter time a Government Commis- 
sion was created by the Minister for Public Instruction, which did not 
include the name of Nicolucci or of Gackli, for the purpose of identi- 
fying the remains. Among the instructions given to this Commission 
was that of especially examining the cranium to see if it corresponded 
to those portraits which are considered to be most authentic, and to 
institute upon it those phrenological investigations which science suggests. 
Professor Gaddi, with great justice, feelingly laments that so pre- 
cious an opportunity should have been lost, that his ardent desires 
should have been frustrated, and that he should have been prevented 
from obtaining the materials necessary for producing a Memoir for 
the Acts of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Modena, which, from 
its subject, would have thrown lustre on the Academy itself. 

J. B. D. 



ON THE VALUE OF PHRENOLOGY IN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

INVESTIGATIONS." 

By J. AV. JACKSON, Esq., F.A.S.L. 



As a Member of the Phrenological Association of Edinburgh, and a 
Fellow of the Anthropological Society of London, I have long felt that 
phrenologists, devoted to their own speciality, are, as a body, unwisely 
indifferent to the wider field of anthropology ; while conversely, 
anthropologists, occupied with their grander facts and larger area, are 

* This is a report of a speech delivered at the anniversary meeting of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Association, on October 21th, 18G6. 
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prone to neglect phrenology, alike ignorant of the evidence by which 
its truth as a science is demonstrated, and indifferent to the aid 
which it is capable of affording to their investigations. Happily, on the 
present occasion, thanks to the high culture which still distinguishes 
certain classes of the modern Athens, I see before me an audience not 
thus limited, some of whom, indeed, like our excellent secretary, Mr. 
Gowans, are members of the one and fellows of the other society ; 
while the remainder, not so distinguished, are, while zealous students 
of phrenology, also enlightened and unprejudiced readers of the An- 
thropological Review and the publications of the London Society. This, 
then, is an opportunity not likely to again occur, at least till our next 
annual gathering. For with all due respect to other, and perhaps 
higher intellectual centres, I must candidly confess that, at the present 
moment, I do not know where, within the limits of the United King- 
dom, to find an auditory so capable of taking in both sides of this 
important question, so qualified by a knowledge both of phrenology 
and anthropology for estimating their relative importance, for seeing 
the extent to which the data furnished by the former science may 
throw light on the inquiries of the latter. 

It need scarcely be observed that anthropology is the science of 
man in all his attributes and relationships ; that hi the hands of its 
abler leaders it presumably entertains no prejudices, nourishes no 
presumptions, has, in Baconian phrase, no " idola," which could inter- 
fere with the truly inductive investigation of its subject matter. Its 
followers want only the truth as it is in nature. They have no anta- 
gonism to anything save baseless assumption and dogmatic assertion. 
They neither oppose nor favour the groundless cosmogonies which have 
descended to us, in the shape of written records, from the ages of 
tradition ; they simply ignore them, together with the equally 
groundless and absolutely ridiculous, because utterly impossible, 
schemes of h priori anthropology which generally accompany them. 
And while thus conducting their investigations, independently of 
traditional ideas and written authority, they are, or at least aim to 
be, equally free from the dogmatism of science and the prejudices of 
the schools. Perhaps in this duplex attempt at perfect intellectual 
liberation, they are more successful in the former than the latter ; 
they defy the antiquated absurdities of theology better than the crude 
hypotheses of science ; and while waging successful battle with 
creeds, are, almost unconsciously the willing slaves of theory. They 
have cast off much ; but, as a body, I would scarcely be understood to 
assert that they have risen entirely superior to the prestige of great 
names or the despotism of accepted ideas. For example, they are not 
yet prepared, save with few individual exceptions, to investigate the 
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claims of phrenology. The great majority would, I fear, be found 
incapable of approaching this subject in a true Baconian spirit, having 
neither favour or affection, wish or feeling, on the subject. They 
have already made up their minds that it is a baseless hypothesis ; 
and while utterly incapable of delineating a character from craniolo- 
gical and physiological data, content themselves with an & priori 
assumption that the thing is impossible. This is, of course, only 
saying, in other words, that they occupy the ordinary position of men 
of science who are not phrenologists, and who, in utter oblivion of 
the lessons which they have acquired from the Novum Organum, 
content themselves with denying, and sometimes deriding, what they 
do not understand, and what in their present state of mind, whether 
as regards knowledge or feeling, they are very imperfectly capable of 
investigating. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have been perhaps almost blameably 
severe on my brother anthropologists, who are for the most part 
absent ; and now do you, phrenologists, who are present, bear with 
me while, in no unfriendly spirit, I lay bare, with an equal freedom 
of remark, the deficiencies and shortcomings, if not of ourselves, at 
least of the majority of our cobelievers and coadjutors. Phrenology, 
then, let us confess it, has been persecuted into isolation. It is some- 
thing apart ; it stands alone ; it expects no favour from, it affords no 
help to any other branch of science ; it is not an integral part of the 
living and growing intelligence of the age. It is not sufficiently vital 
and expansive ; it does not advance ; it moves in a circle, the cii-cle 
of ideas, developed by its champions in the last generation, whose 
thoughts it echoes and whose limitations it observes. Like some ivy- 
circled sapling, it exhibits all the signs of premature old age. It is 
falling into saint-worship ; it reverences its olden reputations so de- 
voutly, that it has neither eyes nor ears for higher veracities, lying 
beyond their horizon, and only now looming into view, as humanity 
in its onward march advances to a new position, from whence there is 
a wider outlook and a sublimer prospect ; it has fallen for the most 
part into the hands of i>rofessional manipulators — men who are prac- 
tical phrenologists and nothing else, and who, except in this, their 
professional position, have no status either in the scientific or the 
literary world. 

As a necessary result of this condition of things, jmrenology does 
not occupy the position to which it is legitimately entitled ; it does 
not do so either in the estimation of its disciples or in the opinion of 
the public. Let us clearly understand this matter. Phrenology is 
not simply craniology, but neurology. In its higher aspect, it is the 
science of the nervous system. Nay, in its widest acceptation, it is 
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the science of the external in its relation to the internal, of the body 
in its relation to the mind ; it predicates the relation of form to Amo- 
tion. It is by no means confined to the human sphere : its principles 
are as applicable to animals as to men. The carnivorous character 
of the tiger is as effectually impressed on his feline brain, with its 
powerful and predominant combativeness and destructiveness as on 
his teeth and talons, his stomach calculated only for the digestion of 
flesh ; or his agile limbs and powerful chest, which qualify him for 
the capture of his prey. It is no exaggeration to say that compara- 
tive anatomy will ever remain imperfect till it calls phrenology to 
its aid, for by this alone will it be enabled to explain how the habits 
and instincts of each species are so beautifully in harmony with its 
organisation. 

Were this the time and place, we might dilate on its application to 
art, which, without its guidance, but too often paints monstrosities 
and calls them men. Or we might explain its use in medical dia- 
gnosis, where it would often guide the physician in his estimate of 
constitutional proclivities, and jH'ovide him with a key to individual 
specialities and idiosyncrasies otherwise all but inexplicable. 

But it is time we should advance to the more especial subject 
matter of this evening's address — the value of jihrenology in anthro- 
pological researches. Again, to such an audience as the present, it is 
scarcely necessary to observe that anthropology, the latest of the 
sciences, is also one of the highest ; that it implies not only the pre- 
existence, but also the effective development of many others. It 
could not possibly have existed in its present comparatively advanced 
state even a generation since, for the instrumentalities which it em- 
ploys were not then fully prepared for its use. This remark applies 
more especially to geology and archteology ; while as regards philology, 
technology, and comparative anatomy in its relation to the various 
types of man, these subordinate and contributive departments are 
not yet sufficiently matured to effectually aid us in our investigations. 

As anthropology demands the assistance of so many branches of 
knowledge, it is almost needless to observe that it also requires the 
labours of many diversely constituted minds. It wants both the 
observer and the thinker - , the collector of facts and the master of 
principles, the workman who quarries the stone, and the architect 
who designs the temple. And among these workmen, these hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to the higher priesthood of intellect, 
we may place the phrenologist. It is his humble vocation to supply 
the facts of cerebral physiology, for which, let me warn him, he will 
at first receive but slender thanks. He must be contented to wait in 
faith and patience for the recognition of his services. He must submit 
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to be treated with indifference, if not contempt, by men who are 
ignorant of the very elements of his science, and who could not prac- 
tically wield the simplest of its resources. 

The fundamental problem in anthropology is, " the place of man 
in the animate scale." On this depends much else, and on its solution 
some of the keenest if not highest intellects of the age are now 
engaged with a zeal that occasionally outruns discretion, and leads to 
personalities, of which theologians may be guilty, but which are 
altogether beneath the dignity of science. Now, I presume, most of 
you are aware that the determining element of form and function 
throughout the animal kingdom, is the development of the nervous 
system. To this, bone and muscle are simply subordinate instru- 
mentalities. This is only saying, in other words, that the place of 
an animal in the scale of being is determined by its relation to the 
imponderable forces. Those of you who have listened to some of my 
previous addresses are also aware, that I regard the form of plants 
and animals as by no means arbitrary and accidental — they could not 
have been other than they now are in the present state of the earth, 
of which they are in reality the necessary and appropriate organs, 
through which as a cosmic organism, at a certain stage of growth or 
development, it discharges some of its more important, and in truth, 
vital functions. Their form, therefore, is no more arbitrary than the 
shape of our hands or the relative position of our features. They are 
what they are, and in a sense, where they are, because they discharge 
certain duties in relation to that larger whole, of which they con- 
stitute the subsidiary and harmonious parts. Forgive my thus 
descending to fundamentals. If we start from a false basis our con- 
clusions can scarcely fail to betray the error of our premises. 

The place of man in the animate scale must then be primarily de- 
termined by the development of his nervous system, to which, how- 
ever, the ruder portions of his organism will infallibly bear a certain 
relation. In other words, if you would accurately, or even approxi- 
mately define the specialities, by which man is differenced from the 
anthropoid apes, you should commence, not with his feet or hands, 
but with his brain, thus mounting at a leap from the circumferential 
sphere of effects to the central sphere of causation. It is here that 
phrenology becomes not only valuable, but invaluable. Where ana- 
tomy stumbles, it triumphs. This is a bold assertion, but I utter it 
advisedly. And now to the proof; not, however, for the present 
audience, but rather for those who may hear the echo of our pro- 
ceedings. 

Most of you are doubtless familiar with the rather extraordinary 
circumstance, that two of our greatest comparative anatomists se- 
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riously differed, not about a principle or a conclusion, but a fact, the 
presence or absence of the Hippocampus minor in the brain of some 
of the anthropoid ap>es — a little matter, which might have been set- 
tled far more conveniently by dissection than assertion. Without 
attempting to enter into the merits of this very important contro- 
versy, we may say that from the phrenological standpoint it loses 
much of its significance. We are quite prepared to find that the 
basis of the human brain resembles that of the apes ; nay, it would 
not modify our estimate of the place of man, to find that they are 
identical in character, for in the animate scale the superior differs 
from the inferior not so much by subtraction as addition. Now the 
additions here are in the way of superposition. The specially human 
brain rests upon that of the animal, and in all normal cases dominates 
it. When it does not, the man sinks not only to, but below the 
level of, the brute. 

Let \is go somewhat more minutely into this matter. Here, for 
example, is a cast of the brain and cranium of a gorilla ; now, at a 
glance, the practised eye of a phrenologist detects the presence of the 
animal and the absence of the human elements. Here are the pow- 
erful impulses of amativeness, combativeness, and destructiveness, in 
the postero-basilar region ; resting on which are at least the rudiments 
of domestic affection, in strong philoprogenitiveness and considerable 
adhesiveness. But when we look for the moral sentiments, which 
should control these excitable feelings, they are nowhere to be found. 
The true coronal region of the human head is entirely absent. This 
is a creature morally idiotic and absolutely irresponsible, as much so 
as a tiger or a bull. And when, advancing to the anterior region, we 
examine its indications, we find in perfect correspondence with the 
animal characteristics already adverted to, that perception is almost the 
sole function of the intellect. Here is a being utterly incapable of 
rising from a fact to a principle, from a phenomenon to the law on which 
it depends. He has never entered the sphere of abstract thought. His 
reflective faculties are on a par with those of the dog and the elephant, 
or rather perhaps of the wild ruminants. He is utterly devoid of 
imagination. He has never, at any moment, conceived of a state of 
existence superior to that arboreal life, of which alone he has had ex- 
perience, and to which alone we may add, is he either morally or 
physically adapted. Here, then, is a being existing on a totally dif- 
ferent plane to that of man, between whom and man there is indeed a 
gulf so wide, that neither genus, order or class seems fully adequate to 
express its whole significance, and we are almost tempted to adopt 
the nomenclature of Mr. Luke Burke, and specify the human type as 
the germal and embryonic form of a new kingdom. 
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Again, those of you who have read my communications to the 
" Future," axe aware that I regard man as the beginning of that 
higher and aerial type of being, which will hold the same relation to 
quadrupedal and instinctive mammals that birds do to reptiles, and 
which the papilio as an individual does to the creeping grub, of which it 
is the transformed and translated, or, shall we say, transmigrated com- 
pletion. This, of course, does not strictly imply a new kingdom, the 
relationship being one for which the Cuvierian s\'stem provides no 
term, because it does not embrace the idea on which it is based. 
Remember that in uttering these thoughts I know to whom I am 
speaking, namely, to those who have mastered scientific knowledge 
without being enslaved by scientific systems. 

But to return from this semi-digression. AVe have here, in the 
case of man and the gorilla, an instance of the competence of phre- 
nology and the incompetence of anatomy (as at present taught and 
practised by the highest authorities) to express a diversity in orga- 
nisation, which must exist, for we see and can admeasure its effects in 
function. The man and the ape are different, radically different, in 
mental aptitudes, and yet anatomy so imperfectly defines this differ- 
ence in structure, that, its ablest representatives are in conflict, not 
only as to the degree of this difference, but as to its very existence. 
After the foregoing remarks, you will not think that I exaggerate in 
saying that anthropology will ever remain imperfect without the aid 
of phrenology, or to speak yet more correctly, without the aid of those 
facts in cerebral physiology, whereof existing phrenology is the very 
imperfect and inadequate expression. 

But if phrenology can thus aid us in defining the place of man in 
the animate scale, it is of course equally valuable in defining the rank 
of his various types. No 2ihrenologist has any doubt as to the infe- 
riority of the Negroid to the Turanian type, or the superiority of the 
Caucasian to either. But he can do more than this ; he can enter 
with confidence upon the sj)ecialities of mental constitution, attaching 
to each of these great divisions of humanity, and in many cases, of 
their subdivisions. To such an audience as the present it would be 
superfluous to illustrate this by the citation of examples from the 
writings of our greater phrenologists, whose portraiture of national 
character shows what may be done in this direction even by men but 
imperfectly acquainted with anthropology as a science. While on this 
subject, permit me to remark, that while phrenology — or shall we rather 
say cerebral physiology — constitutes a most important province of an- 
thropology, the many important facts furnished by the latter in refer- 
ence to the crania of foreign nations and ancient races, are of unspeak- 
able value from the phrenological standpoint, and constitute indeed a 
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mass of data so interesting and instructive, as to indicate the ap- 
proach of a new era in the application of phrenological principles to 
the interpretation of racial characteristics. 

But we are yet far from having exhausted the possible application 
of phrenological principles to the solution of anthropological problems. 
There is the great subject of temperament, which means quality, in 
all its profound effects upon character, and in all its far-reaching con- 
sequences upon organisation. Even the ablest anthropologists have 
as yet but an imperfect appreciation of the vast importance of this 
subject. They are so occupied with the form and volume of a human 
structure, that they are comparatively indifferent to the quality of 
the materials of which it is composed, and yet this element often 
underlies form and always influences function. Though type and 
temperament are not identical, there is obviously an intimate con- 
nection between them. It is only necessary to say that the Cau- 
casian is predominantly nervous, the Turanian muscular, and the 
Negro vascular, to show that certain types tend to promote the 
development of corresponding temperaments. Again, let us clearly 
understand this matter. Form is not the only determining element 
of type, but form and quality in combination. The Negro is not 
only ruder than the Caucasian in form, but he is also coarser in 
texture. Now it is here that a practical acquaintance with phrenology 
would prove an invaluable acquisition to the anthropologist. Where 
the language, and it is to be feared, the ideas of the latter are often 
vague, the terms of the latter are well defined, and he expresses him- 
seli with ease and precision on a subject, long familiar to him, but 
only now faintly dawning on the minds of anthropologists who are 
not also phrenologists. 

But it is to be feared that I must have already more than ex- 
hausted your patience, in the utterance of what must appear mere 
truisms to you, but which are yet, for the most part, unknown or 
unappreciated veracities to even the world of science, on the outside. 
Throughout I have assumed phrenology to be based on truth ; this at 
least was neither the time or place to question or defend its principles. 
Such a task may well be postponed to another time. Suffice it that, 
although during more than twenty years a convert to the funda- 
mental doctrine of specialisation in cerebral function, I am far from 
regarding phrenology as perfect, or its present teachers as final. If 
we do not expand it and leave them behind, our doom is sealed. We 
must march with the age, or consent to be trodden under foot by 
those more progressive than ourselves. But I have no fear. Our 
past is the earnest of our future, we were pioneers in the former, we 
shall not be less in the latter. 



